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Fig. 1. A South Arabic inscription of the first century B.¢. recovered in the excava- 
tion of the South Gate of Ancient Timna, capital of the kingdom of Qataban. 
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RECOVERING THE ANCIENT CIVILIZATION 
OF ARABIA 
Gus W. Van Beek 


The Johns Hopkins University 

Arabia has always held a fascination for the student of the Bible. 
Its proximity to Palestine would suggest the probable existence of racial, 
linguistic, and cultural ties between the two areas. But Arabia has al- 
ways been and still is the least known area in all of the ancient Near 
Eastern world. Its inaccessibility, its not infrequent hostility to foreign- 
ers, and, until the discoveries of modern medicine, its reputation for be- 
ing disease-ridden have discouraged all but the most energetic and cou- 
rageous from investigating the remains of its past. 


Before the excavations in Qataban, our knowledge of Arabia was 
extremely limited. There were scattered and vague references in the 
Bible. The works of classical writer s, especially Pliny the Younger, Strabo, 
and Ptolemy, supplied some information, mostly geographical in nature. 
Valuable but scanty material had been recov ered by the explorations of 
Halevy, Glaser, Euting, Jaussen, Savignac, and others. Explorers like 
Doughty, Philby, and Freya Stark had illuminated the past through their 
interesting accounts of the present. Several thousand South Arabian in- 
scriptions had been studied by a handful of scholars, notably D. H. Muel- 
ler, Hommel, Rhodokanakis, Maria Hoefner, and- Ryckmans. There had 
been only one small organized archaeological | excavation, at Hureidha in 
the Hadhramaut, directed by Gertrude Caton-Thompson. At best, how- 
ever, our knowledge was sketchy and fragmentary. Practically nothing 
was known of the matefial culture of Arabia, and scholarly opinion re- 
garding its pre-Islamic chronology varied by as much as a ‘millennium.' 


e 


ARABIA AND THE BIBLE 
Although Biblical allusions to Arabia are numerous, they are seldom 











1 For brief discussions of the chronological problem of ancient South Arabia, see: W. F. 
Albright, ‘“The Chronology of Ancient South Arabia in the Light of the First Campaign of Ex- 
cavation in Qataban,’’ Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research, 119 (Oct., 1950). 
pp. 5-15. (On the basis of the second campaign, Professor Albright is revising minor details in 
this chronology.): and F. V. Winnett, ‘“The Place of the Minaeans in the History of Pre-Islamic 
Arabia,’ B.A.S.0.R., 73 (Feb.. 1949), pp. 3-9. 
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very informative.? Unfortunately the kingdom of Qataban is not men- 
tioned by that name in the Bible. The omission of this important king- 
dom can be explained partly by the fact that during its early period it 
lay in the orbit of Sabaean influence and was overshadowed by its neigh- 
bor, and partly because its great period fell after Old Testament times. 


One of the most important Biblical references to the tribes of the 
Arabian desert is Judges, chapters 6 and 7. These chapters contain a 
vivid account of the invasion of western Palestine about the beginning 





Fig 2 Looking north through the South Gate. The boy is standing before the House Yafash 
(Building ‘‘B’’) to the right of which the eastern-most street can be seen 


of the 11th century B. C. by camel-riding hordes from the desert, the 
Midianites, the Amalekites, and the “children of the east” (Bne Qedem). 
These tribes are to be located to the east, the southeast, and the south 
of Palestine according to other Biblical references.? The account of this 
invasion and of Gideon’s triumph contains the first record of the wide- 
spread use of the came] anywhere in the contemporary Near East.* The 
extensive domestication of the camel proved to be a great boon to the 
desert tribes. Because the camel was so well-adapted to arid regions, 
these tribes were no longer confined to the fringe of the desert and they 
could make the vast trackless wastes their home. It also enabled them 


2. These have been discussed by James A. Montgomery in his book, Arabia and the Bible, 
(Philadelphia, 1943). The book is now antiquated but is still useful 

3. Midian, Exod. 2:15 ff., Josh. 13:15 ff.; Amalek, Exod. 17:8 ff.. Nu. 13:29, 24-20, where 
it is associated with Edom and the Kenites in the Oracle; Bne Qedem, Jer. 49:28, Ezek. 35:4,10. 

4. See: W. F. Albright. ‘‘The Biblical Period,"’ The Jews: Their History, Culture and 
Religion, ed. Louis Finkelstein (New York, 1949, p. 21 
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to make sudden mass raids into the Sown during the harvest season. 
But more important, by means of the camel caravan, they were able to 
develop a thriving traffic in spices and incense which brought them 
wealth and prosperity. During this period the population and the number 
of settled communities in the desert must have increased enormously. 


Genesis, chapter 10, containing the list of Noah’s descendants after 
the Flood, is a very important source for the study of the early tribes of 
the Arabian desert. While in general this list reflects the kinship of dif- 
ferent peoples, in some cases this kinship can be understood only geo- 
graphically. This document is probably to be dated in the tenth century 


Fig. 3. The two bronze statues of cupids riding lions found at the base of the wall of the 
House Yafash. 


B. C. on the ground that the tribal names which it contains are almost 
entirely different from those given by Assyrian historical inscriptions dat- 
ing from the middle of the ninth to the late seventh centuries B. C.° 


For the most part, the tribes of Arabia are descendants of Shem 
through the lineage Arphaxad, Salah, Eber, and Joktan (whose brother 
Peleg is the direct ancestor of Abraham). Joktan’s sons, 13 in all, are the 
peoples of the Arabian desert. Some of them can be identified without 
difficulty, e. g., Hazarmaveth with Hadhramaut (a wide valley in central 
South Arabia), Sheba with Saba,° and Ophir probably with the Somali 


5. W. F. Albright, From the Stene Age te Christianity (Baltimore, 1940), p. 191. 
6. Sheba and Saba are the Hebrew and Arabic forms of the same name. 
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coast. It is interesting to notice that the other sons of Shem, Elam, As- 
shur, Lud and Aram, are northern. Thus, according to this genealogy, 
the tribes of Arabia are closely related to the peoples of the Fertile 
Crescent. This relationship is strikingly confirmed by the linguistic affin- 
ities between ancient South Arabic and Northwest Semitic. On the basis 
of this linguistic evidence, it is probable that the South Arabic stock 
broke away from the Northwest Semites in the middle centuries of the 
second millennium B. C. 


But complications arise when we turn to the genealogy of Ham. 
His son Cush (Ethiopia), appears as the father of some of the southern 
and western tribes of Arabia. For example, we find Sheba (Saba) and 


Fig 4. House Hadath (Building ‘‘D’’) as seen from the top of Building ‘‘C’’ The remains 
of the towers forming the South Gate are just beyond and to the right of this house. 


Havilah in the genealogies of both Shem and Ham. This dual relation- 
ship between Saba and the north and west can best be accounted for by 
the rapidly expanding Sabaean commercial empire of the Solomonic age, 
which seems to have run roughly parallel to Phoenician commercial ex- 
pansion in the same period. 


The kingdom of Saba was located in the southwest corner of Arabia 
with its capital at Maryab on the eastern border of Yemen.’ Its stra- 
tegic position enabled it to dominate the spice and incense country and 








7. Maryab (Marib) is to be excavated this spring, 1952, by the American Foundation for 
the Study of Man. 
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the caravan routes coming from Hadhramaut and the southern coast and 
going northward to Egypt, Palestine, and Mesopotamia. This northern 
extension of Sabaean trade is implied by I Kings, chapter 10, which de- 
scribes the visit of the Queen of Sheba to Solomon in Jerusalem. Through- 
out the first half of the first millennium B. C., Sheba remains the best 
known of the Arab states, as attested by numerous references in the his- 
torical and prophetic books of the Bible® and confirmed by Assyrian in- 
scriptions. This is undoubtedly due to the fact that Palestine was a main 
terminus for the trade routes coming from Sheba and was probably a 
point of transshipment for other lands. 


Moreover, Professor Albright suggests that there was no more op- 
portune time for the commercial expansion of Sheba westward into Ethio- 
pia than about the tenth century B. C.? Egypt, which previously enjoyed 
exclusive trading rights with Ethiopia and Punt (Somaliland), was un- 
able to maintain its commercial relations with the south after the fall of 
the New Empire. Saba, growing commercially, could easily have filled 
the vacuum left by the withdrawal of the Egyptians. Moreover, the dis- 
coverv of archaic Sabaean inscriptions in the highlands of Ethiopia writ- 
ten boustrophedon (reading right to left followed by left to right and so 
on), dating not later than the 6th century B. C., proves that the Sabaeans 
were already firmly established in Africa by that time. 


It has been generally recognized that the noun “Arab” and the gen- 
tilic “Arabian” appear late in the Near East. In Biblical literature it is 
not mentioned in historical narratives before the time of the United Mon- 
archy. The earliest occurrence of this word is found in the time of Isaiah 
in the last quarter of the 8th century B. C., after which it comes increas- 
ingly into use in the Old Testament. However, it seems likely that it 
must have been known earlier in Palestine since it already appears in 
Assyrian texts dating from the middle of the 9th century B. C. 


Only one Arab is mentioned by name in the Bible, Gashmu (Hebrew 
Geshem). He appears in the Memoirs of Nehemiah together with San- 
ballat of Samaria and Tobiah the Ammonite as one of those who opposed 
the rebuilding of the wall of Jerusalem. His name has been independently 
identified by F. V. Winnett and the late Hubert Grimme in recent years 
in an inscription from about the fifth century B. C., found in Midian. 

































THE EXCAVATIONS 


Qataban, one of the four most important kingdoms of ancient South 
Arabia, was centered in Wadi (valley) Beihan, which now belongs to the 
Western Aden Protectorate (British), about 200 miles north-northeast 
from the city of Aden. Wadi Beihan is enclosed by the mountains of 




















§ In addition to I Kings 10, see also Isaiah 60:6, Jer. 6:20, Ezek. 27:21, 38:13, Joel 4:8, 
Joo 1:15, 6:15 ff., Psalm 72:10, 15. 
y Or al communication from Professor Albright. 
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the Protectorate on the east and by those of Yemen on the south and 
west. 


In 1950-1951, the American Foundation for the Study of Man, under 
the leadership of its president, Wendell Phillips, sent two well-equipped 
and well-staffed archaeological expeditions to Wadi Beihan. With Pro- 
fessor W. F. Albright as chief archaeologist, assisted by Professors A. M. 
Honeyman and A. Jamme, P. B., and by Drs. F. Heybroek and R. LeB. 
Bowen, Jr., the success of the first campaign was assured. In the second 
Albright and Jamme were assisted by six younger archaeologists, includ- 
ing James Swauger, John Simpson, Ellis Burcaw, Robert Shalkop, Don- 
ald Dragoo, and the present writer. All together over thirty persons, in- 
cluding archaeologists, technicians, physicians, administrative staff, and 


Fig. 5 The Temple Complex as seen from the west. 


Egyptian archaeological foremen, took part in these two seasons of ex- 
cavation.'° 

The oval mound at Hajar Kohlan, the site of ancient Timna, ca- 
pital of the kingdom of Qataban, is nearly half a mile long (north-south ) 
and a thousand feet wide (east-west), covering about sixty acres. Two 
extensive areas of this mound, the South Gate and the “Athtar” Temple, 


were cleared. 


THE SOUTH GATE 


The excavation of the South Gate (see Fig. 2), begun in the first 
campaign and greatly extended in the second, covered an area approxi- 
mately 200 feet long by 175 feet wide. Only the top stratum, containing 








10. The names of the members of the first campaign are given by W. F. Albright, B.A.S.0.R. 
119, p. 7. The technical staff of the second campaign also included: Dr. Valentine de Mignard, 
physician; Girair Palamoudian, artist; C. Wallace Wade, chief photographer; Chester Stevens, 
assistant photographer; Robert Carmean, Charles McCollum, technicians; George Farrier, business 
manager; Eileen Salama, secretary. 
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the remains of the last phases of the occupation of Timna, was cleared. 
The gateway was formed by two flanking towers preserved to a height 
of about 10 feet above the pavement. These towers were constructed 
with massive roughly-coursed masonry, some blocks being as large as 
8 by 2 feet. Inscriptions were found on the faces of several of the larger 
blocks of these towers. At the outer end of the gateway, two vertical 
grooves in the masonry to hold the wooden gateposts, and a horizontal 
shaft sunk in the western tower to receive the wooden beam barring the 


The walls of the middle and earlier Temple as revealed by the eastern sounding; the 
upper two-thirds belong to the middle period. At the top of the wall one of the niches 
can be seen; its size is indicated by the man who is standing a few feet behind the 
niche. 


gate, contained a considerable quantity of charred wood. Everywhere 
there were thick beds of ashes, proving that Timna was destroyed by 
fire. The floor of the gateway was paved with large flagstones. Built 
against each tower on either side of the entrance were long benches 
which were possibly used as seats for the men of the city who transacted 
their affairs there (cf. Ruth, chapter 4). 


The gateway gave access to a large court from which streets open- 
ed off leading to the different sections of the city. Two parallel streets, 
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one leaving the west side of the court, the other opening almost directly 
opposite the gate, were cleared during the second campaign. To the 
west of the former was Building “A”, House Yafa‘am, which was only 
partially preserved. A long rectangular building, “B”, House Yafash, sep- 
arated the two streets. At the base of the south wall of this building, 
two bronze statues of cupids riding lions were found which originally 
_ had been set up facing one another, probably on a roof terrace of the 
\ building. These statues show strong late Hellenistic influence and bear 
identical inscriptions on their bases giving the name of the artisan and, 
with the aid of several nearly identical inscriptions from the same build- 
ing, dating the lions in the reign of Shahr Yagil Yuhargib (see Fig. 3). 
Thus they provided the first absolute date for this king and this stratum. 


7. Looking southeast across the paved court of the Temple belonging to the late period 
of construction, The staircase leads to the Temple proper. The Expedition head- 
quarters can be seen in the background. 


One room in Building “B” contained a large quantity of intact and re- 
pairable pottery.'' 

To the east of building “B” across the street, another Building, “D”, 
House Hadath, was cleared (Fig. 4). It originally had at least two sto- 
ries, as proved by the discovery of a well-built stairway preserved to a 
height of about 4 feet above the floors of the adjoining rooms. While 
traces of plaster were preserved on the interior walls of several rooms 
in the different buildings, two rooms with the plaster intact were found 
in Building “D”. Two large holes in the floor of one of these rooms 





11. A replica of this room will be featured in the South Arabian exhibit of the Carnegie 
Museum, Pittsburgh, scheduled for 1952. 
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probably functioned as drains. During the second campaign, in this 
Building, a bronze statue of a seated lady, executed also in a late Hel- 
lenistic style as shown by the modeling of the figure, the style of the 
coiffure and the garments, was discovered. 

Building “C”, north of and across a narrow east-west street from 
Building “D”, was erected on high foundations and was approached by 
two stairways, one on the sotith and another on the east side of the build- 
ing. Its dominant position, together with its splendid masonry, suggest 
that it may have been a government building. 

The latest buildings inside the city all exhibited a similar style of 
masonry and construction, wholly unlike the archaic masonry of the 
towers of the gateway. This latest type of masonry consisted of an outer 
layer of more or less rectangular blocks laid in regular courses and meet- 
ing at the outer edges. In cross section, however, these blocks are tri- 
angular or trapezoidal. The face of the blocks was nicely hammer- 
dressed and had even edges. 

The date for the beginning of this stratum must be placed about the 
beginning of the second century B. C., while the gateway, on the basis 
of its archaic masonry and inscriptions, is at least two centuries older. 
The final destruction of the city was caused by a tremendous fire, at- 
tested by great deposits of ash-filled debris, as much as three or four 
feet thick in places, found in every building excavated. The date of this 
destruction has been established within narrow limits by the discovery 
of terra sigillata sherds in some houses. Since this ware is Roman and 
was introduced in the East during the reign of Augustus (31 B. C.- 
A. D. 14), and since a time-lag must be allowed for the importation of 
this ware into South Arabia, a date around the time of Christ or a very 
little later for the destruction of Timna appears certain. 


THE TEMPLE 


The complex of the “Athtar” Temple is located in the northeast quar- 
ter of the mound and covers an area approximately 160 by 135 feet 
(Fig. 5). It is oriented on an east-west axis and can be divided for con- 
venience into three sections: The hypostyle temple on the east, a cen- 
tral court, and the storerooms, mostly to the west. 

The temple proper, rectangular in plan, was constructed with mas- 
sive undressed masonry laid in roughly regular courses and well-fitted at 
the bedding and rising joints — considering the size of blocks used. The 
most conspicuous architectural feature was the large recessed niches in 
the north, east, and south walls. These niches suggest Mesopotamian 
influence, in view of the fact that the recessed niche plan is used exten- 
sively there for temple construction, and are, therefore, extremely im- 
portant for dating the structure. 

The temple proper was approached from the court to the west by a 
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marble staircase about 21 feet wide. The edges of each step had been 
worn off by the steps of the countless devotees who had entered to 
worship there. Unfortunately very little could be learned about thé 
interior of the building since most of it had been destroyed down to 
below floor level. 


A sounding, 25 feet deep, made against the east face of the temple, 
revealed that this massive structure had been built over an earlier tem- 
ple (Fig. 6). This earlier building had been constructed of much smaller 
stones and its walls had buckled outward when subsequently used as 
foundations for the massive masonry of the later temple. 


The excavated part of the City of the Dead as seen from near the top of the mountain. 
The tomb structures are located in the foreground. The early Mortuary Chapels are 
shown in the upper left hand corner of the photograph although they are actually 
below the Necropolis. 


Access to the temple was gained by means of a large open court 
which was paved with pink marble slabs (Fig 7). On some of the pav- 
ing blocks from about 300 B. C. in the northeast corner of the court, the 
letters of the South Arabic alphabet had been scratched, a letter to a 
block. The arrangement of these letters is our first indication of the 
early order of the South Arabic alphabet, which establishes an order re- 
sembling that of the derived Ethiopic alphabet; it is interesting to note 
that the earliest known evidence for the order of the latter is a good 
1500 years later. The court was entered from the south by means of a 
smal] staircase placed in one of the niches of the earlier temple structure. 
This staircase was constructed with small, well-cut blocks of drafted 
masonry, which strongly contrast with the massive masonry of the older 
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adjoining wall. A wide stairway on the north provided the main entrance 
to the court and temple from the outside. North of this stairway, marble 
pavement appeared, which was cleared for a distance of about 25 feet. 
The court together with the north and south stairways had been set 
into the earlier structure as a later addition. This was made clear, not 
only by the different masonry used in the two buildings, but also at the 
northern stairway, where it had pulled away from the west building 
when its foundations had settled. 

The interior of the construction west of the court was better pre- 
served than the temple proper. It was divided by a series of partitions, 
perpendicular to the west wall, into long narrow rooms. The relatively 


Fig 9 A close-up view of a tomb showing its division into burial chambers. 


large number of sherds found in these rooms suggest that they had serv- 
ed as storerooms for the temple. In the top courses of the outer walls, 
dressed masonry was found similar to that used in the houses of the 
Hellenistic period at the South Gate site. The appearance of this type 
of masonry here proves that there was a reconstruction during the last 
period of the occupation of Timna. 

On the basis of the excavation of this site, four periods of construc- 
tion can be distinguished. The earliest, represented by the walls in the 
lower half of the east sounding, probably dates from about the seventh 
century B. C. The second, characterized by massive masonry and the 
recessed-niche plan, dates about the sixth century B. C. The third, in- 
cluding the court and its two entrances, probably dates toward the end 
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of the Persian period or the beginning of the Hellenistic period, roughly 
about 300 B. C. The latest, represented by the reconstruction and repair 
of the west building, dates from about the first century B. C. 


THE CEMETERY 


About a half mile north of Hajar Kohlan lay Heidh bin Aqil, the 
site of the municipal cemetery of Timna (Fig. 8). The cemetery was 
constructed by the Qatabanians on the west side of a barren mountain 
of rock. Our clearance, beginning at a point near the bottom, covered 
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Fig. 10. A gold necklace dating from the last century B. C. recovered from one of the tombs. 


about two-thirds of the slope over an area approximately 200 feet square. 
Near the base of the mountain, a large mud-brick mortuary chapel, 
erected on stone foundations and preserved to a height of about six feet, 
was discovered. The adobe interior was faced on three sides by a wall 
of the same massive stones and recessed niches as exhibited by the sec- 
ond period of the temple. In one of the rooms of this chapel, a stone- 
lined shaft, over sixty feet deep, was cleared. The shaft was square in 
plan to a depth of about 20 feet, below which it became round in shape 
and increasingly narrow. One of the blocks in the square section bore 
an important inscription dating from about the sixth century B. C. Ap- 
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parently the shaft had religious significance, in view of the fact that no 
evidence was found indicating a tomb and, since it stopped well above 
the water table, it could not have been a well. Continuing up the slope, 
the remains of a structure of the same type, evidently an earlier mor- 
tuary chapel, were cleared. This was built against the ruins of a third, 
still earlier structure, on top of which were the remains of a large mor- 
tuary installation from about the fourth century B. C. The remnants of 
excellent stone paving suggest that the entire area of the last mentioned 
structure had once been pavéd. The area had been well-drained as 
many well-cut channeled slabs attest. 

The remaining area cleared contained tomb structures built of stone 
in separate, approximately square units (Fig. 9). From the side walls, 
parallel partitions extended dividing the tomb structure into small cham- 
bers about 30 inches wide and 6% feet long. A central aisle lay between 
the chambers on either side. Each chamber was divided into an upper 
and a lower compartment by a horizontal slab which served as niches 
for the burial of the dead. Large and small units alike revealed the same 
general construction. 

Unfortunately all of the tombs had been plundered in the past and 
no burials were found quite intact. The discovery of a gold necklace 
consisting of a chain with a suspended crescent pendant (Fig. 10) sug- 
gests that many similar treasures were buried with their owners, which 
would account for the frequent plundering of the graves. A large number 
of alabaster heads, both male and female, came to light in the course of 
the tomb excavations. The best of the earlier ones show the influence of 
Saite or Persian Egypt, while the better ones of later date are executed 
in Hellenizing style. From the large number of examples that have been 
recovered, it appears that a favorite architectural decoration was a frieze 
of stylized ibex heads in high relief ranging in height from three or four 
inches to one and a half feet. Whole and fragmentary inscriptions, nor- 
mally carved in alabaster, were found in great quantities in the cemetery. 
Intact pottery was abundant in the tombs and will be useful in illustrat- 
ing many of the forms in the pottery sequence established at Hajar bin 
Humeid. This pottery, representing many periods, indicates that the 
cemetery was used from some time in the early part of the first millen- 
nium B. C. to the end of the occupation at Timna. 


HAJAR BIN HUMEID 


One of the most significant projects undertaken by the Arabian ex- 
pedition was the excavation of a small mound, Hajar bin Humeid, which 
was located about nine miles south of Timna. The successive towns 
which occupied this site were represented by some fifty feet of occupa- 
tional debris. The floods which rush down the wadi at its western base 
had eroded much of the debris on that side and, with the collapse of the 
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under-cut upper levels, had left an almost vertical face. In the center of 
the western edge of the mound, a scarp section, approximately sixty feet 
square, was dug from the top to the bottom of the mound (Fig. 11). 

Extensive stone construction was encountered in the top three strata. 
The remaining strata shared a common type of construction met with 
over the whole Near East, stone foundations and mud-brick superstruc- 
tures (Fig. 12). In the section cleared, except for a possible temple in 
Stratum “B”, only the rooms of houses and streets were found. 


Fig 11. The completed scarp section excavated at Hajar bin Humeid. 


Few impressive objects were brought to light by the work at Hajar 
bin Humeid. One long South Arabic inscription was reused and placed 
upside down in a wall of level “A”, the Arabic stratum dating in the 
Middle Ages. Many of the occupation levels of the site had been de- 
stroyed by fire. Samples of carbonized wood from different levels were 
brought back for radiocarbon tests.'? It is hoped that these tests will be 
of some assistance in supplying relative dates for the earlier chronology 


of the site. 
The most important group of artifacts recovered in the excavation 


12. For a discussion of this method of dating, see Donald Collier’s article, ‘‘Radiocarbon 
Method for Dating,’’ B.A. XIV, 1 (Feb., 1951), pp. 25-28. ‘ 
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of Hajar bin Humeid was pottery, since its occurrence in this site will 
enable us to set up a pottery chronology for South Arabia. The site was 
ideal for this project in view of the fact that it was well-stratified, with 
large quantities of pottery preserved in all lower strata, and since there 
were no appreciable gaps in occupation from the earliest times to the 
first century A. D. Inasmuch as there was no South Arabian pottery 
chronology prior to our campaigns there, this represents a pioneer under- 


12. Remains of the mud-brick walls dating from the earlier centuries of the first millen- 
nium B. C. discovered in Hajar bin Humeid. 


taking. It will establish South Arabian archaeology on a firm foundation, 
just as the pottery chronology of Palestine brought order out of the ar- 
chaeological chaos that had been there. 

The pottery exhibited many interesting features, a few of which 
should be mentioned. Burnished red slip was used extensively as a dec- 
orative device in the earlier periods. The burnishing techniques em- 
ployed are particularly important since they reflect influence from Pales- 
tine-Syria in both the late Iron I and Iron II periods, ca. 1000-600 B. C. 
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Painted pottery, normally reddish-brown paint on buff clay, occurred in 
sufficient quantities to give a picture of the more common artistic motifs. 
No figure painting was found. The most common motif consisted of a 
perpendicular line with two to four parallel oblique lines joining it at 
much the same angle as barbs join the shaft of a feather. Inscriptions 
appeared occasionally on the pottery. The great majority of these were 
incised, but in the earlier periods several were executed in moulded re- 
lief. A favorite pottery ornament consisted of clay figures of reclining 
bulls; usually these were found on lids but they also appeared on chalice 
rims. One clay camel head, from not later than the eighth century B. C., 
was found broken off from the body of the vase to which it had been 
attached. 


On the basis of the ceramic influence from Palestine and Syria, to- 
gether with estimates of the length of time required for the debris of 
the mound to rise to its present height, it seems probable that Hajar bin 
Humeid was first settled between ca. 1300 and 1100 B. G. The site was 
continuously occupied until the first century A. D. After a considerable 
gap, it was settled in later Himyarite times and, after another long un- 
inhabited period, it was reoccupied again by Arabs (Stratum “A”). With 
more detailed study of the pottery, it may be possible to fix these dates 
with greater certainty. 


During the first campaign, Dr. Bowen undertook the excavation of a 
series of small but extremely important mounds between Hajar bin Hu- 
meid and Timna. These clearances revealed the remains of elaborate 
ancient irrigation installations. By means of these installations, the vast 
quantities of water which fall during the rains, rush down the barren 
mountains and sweep northward down the wadi bed, were diverted into 
the neighboring fields. Judging from the extent of these constructions, 
the entire valley must have been a veritable garden at that time. When 
the plans of this irrigation system have been published, we will know a 
great deal more about ancient methods of irrigation. 


Unlike Palestine, where they are rare, inscriptions abound in South 
Arabia (cf. Fig. 1). Consequently, one of the most important projects 
undertaken by the expeditions was the copying of several thousand South 
Arabic inscriptions. Professor A. Jamme, the expedition epigrapher, di- 
vided his time between searching for inscriptions and graffiti in the 
neighboring mountains and studying and recording the numerous in- 
scriptions discovered in the course of the excavations at the four sites. 
Whenever possible, both latex squeezes and hand copies were made of 
the inscriptions. In the case of graffiti, however, photographs and hand 
copies had to suffice. Latex squeezes were also made of some previously 
known inscriptions, in order to correct inaccuracies of earlier paper 
squeezes and hand copies. Several inscriptions and graffiti were found 
whose forms were earlier than any of those published to date. One of 
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the oldest was a graffiti with very archaic letters written in vertical col- 
umns which must go back to the beginning of the first millennium B. C. 
or slightly earlier. This wealth of new material will be exceedingly 
valuable for the study of the palaeographic development and the lin- 
guistic structure of South Arabic and it will supply many details of 
chronological and historical importance. 


It is not too much to describe these two campaigns as the most 
significant thing that has happened in the recovery of ancient South 
Arabia since the decipherment of the South Arabic alphabet by Gesenius 
and Roediger in 1841. They have pushed back the horizons of its his- 
tory and our knowledge of its extraordinarily rich material and higher 
culture has been greatly advanced. At last, we are beginning to under- 
stand the great nations that once ruled there and the significance of their 
role in the ancient Near East. 


ARCHAEOLOGY IN THE STATE OF ISRAEL 
B. Maisler 


Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


Since the establishment of the State, there has been a great increase 
in archaeological activity in Israel. This is partly the result of new proj- 
ects, and partly due to the enormously expanded building activity, which 
has resulted in new villages and the extension of the existing cities, there- 
by accelerating the exploration of archaeological sites. The excavations 
and diggings have been carried out mainly by three institutions: the 
Hebrew University, the Israel Exploration Society, and the Department 
of Antiquities of the State of Israel. It is my intention in this article to 
make no more than a brief survey of the major discoveries of the last 
three years, and to mention those problems which have arisen in the 
course of these excavations. ! 





1. For the convenience of the reader, there is given below a key to the abbreviations of 
archaeological periods used by Professor Maisler. General dates for these periods have been 
added; it is to be noted that the archaeological chronology of Palestine is not absolutely fixed, 
particularly in the more remote periods. Thus dates listed may not reflect in detail the veiws of 
the author. (Editor). 

Neolithic 6th-5th millenium B. C. 

Chalcolithic 4th millenium B. C. 
(Ghassulian first half of 4th millennium B. C.) 

Bronze Age 32nd-13th century B. C. 
Early Bronze I (EB I) 32nd-29th century B. 
EB II 29th-26th century B. 
EB. III 26th-23rd century B. 
EB IV 23rd-21st century B. 
Middle Bronze I (MB I) 21st-19th century B. 
MB II (Hyksos Age) 19th-16th century B. 
Late Bronze I (LB I) 16th-14th century B. 
LB II 14th century-1200 B. Cc. 

Early Iron Age 1200-sixth century B. C. 
Early Iron I (EI 1) 1200-9th century B. C. 
EI Il 9th-6th century B. C. 

Persian Period 539-320 B. C. 

Hellenistic Period 330-100 B. C. 


Hellenistic-Roman 100 B. C.-100 A. D. 
Roman Period 100 A. D.-400 A. D. 


anAaaann, 
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One of the centers of activities has been the region of the Yarkon 
River, in Tel-Aviv and its vicinity. Prof. E. L. Sukenik, under the aus- 
pices of the Hebrew University, had in 1934 begun excavating Tell-el- 
Jerishe, a large tell on the south bank of the river at its point of con- 
fluence with the Wadi Musrara. In 1951 he resumed this excavation. 
The site was occupied from EB I till the end of EI I. The most impor- 
tant discovery is a rectangular rampart of terre pisee (beaten earth) 
from the Hyksos period (MB II), which is most interesting from the 


A portion of the Hyksos glacis at Tell el-Jerishe discovered by Professor E. L. 


Sukenik in 1951. 


point of view of its construction in comparison with similar ramparts 
discovered in Palestine and Syria (see Fig. 13). It is the author’s opinion 
that Tell el-Jerishe is to be identified with Gath-rimmon, a city of Levites 
in the territory of Dan (Jos. 19:45; 24:24) which is apparently men- 
tioned in the list of Thutmosis III as Knt (== Gath). 


A report has already been published in the Biblical Archaeologist 
of another excavation in this same vicinity, at Tell Qasile, north of the 
Yarkon, carried out by the author in 1948-51, under the auspices of the 
Israel Exploration Society and the Municipality of Tel-Aviv.? 


B.A. XIV,2 (May, 1951), pp. 43-49. 
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Interesting discoveries were also brought to light by the archaeo- 
logical survey, which was carried out in the Tel-Aviv area by Mr. J. 
Kaplan under the auspices of the Municipality of Tel-Aviv and the De- 
partment of Antiquities. The survey produced evidence to show that 
this area was densely settled from the Neolithic Age till the end of the 
Roman period, owing to the abundance of water, the fertile soil and the 
coastal shipping. The pottery and the flints of the earliest settlement 
are late Neolithic. In two sites Chalcolithic remains were discovered, 
with characteristic Ghassulian pottery. The Chalcolithic tombs con- 
tained fragments of ossuaries which are similar to those found at other 
Ghassulian cemeteries in the Sharon, viz. Khudeira and Bne-Braq. Thus 
the Ghassulian culture flourished in the Jordan Valley, the Plain of Es- 
draelon (e. g. in ‘Affula) and along the Mediterranean cost. 


At the Abattoir Hill of Tel-Aviv, levels of occupation were uncov- 
ered from EB, MB, EI II, and the Persian Period. The Persian period, 
in particular, is well-represented throughout the area, with remains at 
Tell Qasile, Tell Kudadi, near the mouth of the Yarkon, Tell Makmish 
(4 km. south of Arsuf), and at a smal] port which was discovered south 
of Joppa. MB II is represented by a Hyksos cemetery which Mr. Kaplan 
discovered south of the port of Tel-Aviv. These tombs contained an 
abundance of pottery, jewelry, bronze weapons, and scarabs. On the 
other hand, no LB remains have been found in the area west of Tell 
el-Jerishe. Particularly interesting is Kaplan’s discovery of traces of Hel- 
lenistic structures, which may be the remains of the fortified line con- 
structed by Alexander Jannaeus (103-76 B. C.) from the surroundings 
of Antipatris to the sea of Joppa (Josephus, Wars i, 4, 7; Antiq. xiii, 15, 
1). The pottery is characteristic of the 2nd - Ist centuries, B. C. In one 
of them was found a coin of Jannaeus. 


An analysis of the evidence uncovered shows that the Yarkon region 
was continuously settled from the Neolithic Age on. In the Bronze Age 
its center was at Tell el-Jerishe south of the Yarkon, while north of the 
Yarkon the occupation of Tell Qasile began in EI I, and a fort was built 
at the mouth of the Yarkon, on Tell Kudadi in EI II. 


In 1951 K. Neuville and J. Perrot excavated, on behalf of the Centre 
Nationale de la recherche scientifique, a Neolithic site at Abu Ghosh 
(near ancient Kirjath-jearim). Among the significant discoveries were 
Tahunian flints similar to the finds in the lowest levels of Jericho. 


Another region which has been the scene of considerable archaeolog- 
ical activity is the valley of the Jordan and Yarmuk rivers south of the 
Sea of Galilee. Particularly important are the soundings which Dr. M. 
Stekelis took at Abu Naml on the bank of the Yarmuk, near Sha‘ar ha- 
Golan. Dr. Stekelis discovered an agricultural settlement which certainly 
antedates the known Chalcolithic phases, including the Ghassulian. Ste- 
kelis called the material culture of this site “Yarmukian”, and considers 
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it to be a very early Neolithic culture, antedating Jericho IX-XII. It is 
remarkable that remains of various phases of this same culture were dis- 
covered by Kaplan at Tel-Aviv, by Pere de Vaux at the lowest level of 
Tell el-Far‘ah, by Dr. Stekelis at Abu “‘Usba (Mt. Carmel), and by Glueck 
at various sites in the Jordan Valley. One of the characteristic features 
is the incised herring-bone pattern on pottery vessels. On the other hand, 
Albright and Glueck expressed the opinion that these industries of flint 
and pottery are Lower Chalcolithic. The author considers it possible 
that this is the “missing link” between Jericho IX and VIII overlapping 


14 Caesarea. Remains of a Byzantine building. The entrance is flanked by two statues 
of a much earlier, Roman, date. 


the latter (fifth millenium B. C.). The “Yarmukian” is noteworihy for 
some very interesting stone carvings, representing schematic human 
forms. In 1951 Dr. Stekelis continued his researches at Abu Naml and 
discovered a refuse dump of a flint workshop. 


Already in 1944 Dr. Stekelis and the author had begun a systematic 
excavation of the southern part of the great site of Khirbet Kerak. The 
site is on a peninsula formed by the emergence of the Jordan Valley 
from the Sea of Galilee and is mentioned in the Talmud as Beth Yerah. 
In 1945 Dr. Stekelis and M. Avi-Yonah continued excavations at the 
center of the tell. These excavations were carried out under the aus- 
pices of the Israel Exploration Society. The lowest stratum was Upper 





3. See M. Stekelis, Israel Exploration Journal I,1, 1950-51. 
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Chalcolithic. Beth Yerah was an extensive and prosperous settlement in 
EB I-II and reached the height of its material culture in EB III, the 
period of the Khirbet Kerak ware.* In these two seasons only a small } 
amount of pottery was recovered from EB IV and MB I. It seemed, 
therefore, probable that the city was destroyed in the 23rd century and 
was not reoccupied until the 3rd century B. C., when an Hellenistic settle- 
ment was established on the ancient ruins. In 1950 P. L. O. Guy and P. 
Bar-Adon resumed excavations in the centre of the tell under the aus- 
pices of the Department of Antiquities. The main discovery was a walled 
quadrangle, perhaps a temenos (60 m. square) with square towers at 
the corners and a gateway in the south wall flanked by two towers. This 
“temenos” (sacred precinct) was built in the Roman period. The main 
building found within it was almost completely destroyed. In its first 
phase this large building (approximately 37 by 22 m.) may have been a 
civil basilica. The later phase is represented by a structure with a cen- 
tral nave, having an apse at the south-southeast end, and two side aisles. 
The suggestion that the building is a Jewish synagogue is supported by 
small fragments of mosaic floors of which the patierns show traces of a 
pair of lions facing one another, and a tree bearing two ethrog fruits, 
and by the discovery of a column base on which there is roughly en- 
graved a menorah (seven-branched lampstand). 


Of particular importance is P. Bar-Adon’s sounding to virgin soil in 
1951 in the southern part of the tell. The stratification was greatly clari- 
fied. In a limited area there were found successive levels of occupation 
from the end of the Chalcolithic Age up until the Hyksos period and 
including consecutive strata of MB I and MB II,1. Thus the gap in settle- 
ment commenced about 1700, and continued until the Persian period. 
This was the first time that there were found at Khirbet el-Kerak Persian 
remains, which closely overlie the MB strata. It is noteworthy that re- 
mains from the Persian period have also been found at other sites in the 
Jordan Valley, viz. Beth Shan and Jericho, and in 1950 a Persian villa 
was discovered by P. L. O. Guy at Ayyelet ha-Shahar near ancient Hazor 
(Tell el-Waqgqas). 


Of the other soundings of the Department of Antiquities, mention 
should be made particularly of the work of Dr. I. Ben-Dor and Mr. M. 
Dothan at ‘Affula in 1950-51 in continuation of the excavations carried 
out by Prof. E. L. Sukenik and M. Avigad. Most of the remains are from 
MB II and the beginning of the EI I. The Philistine sherds of the EI I 
period are a further confirmation of the distribution of this distinctive 
type of pottery in Northern Palestine. Other finds of this site included a 
potter’s refuse pit full of unfired sherds of Tell el-Yahudiye ware,> thus 
proving the local manufacture of this MB II,1 pottery. 


4. A beautiful red and black burnished ware popular from about 2600-2400 B. C. (Editor). 
5. A characteristic one-handled, pear-shaped vase popular in the Hyksos Age. (Editor). 
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There have been numerous discoveries of remains of the Hellenistic. 
Roman, and Byzantine periods, particularly in Jerusalem, but also at 
Tusitha (Hippos), Acre, Caesarea, Evron (near Nahariya), Apollonia 
(Arsuf), and ancient Dor (EI-Burj near Tantura). All these soundings 
and excavations were carried out by the officials of the Department of 
Antiquities, Mrs. Ruth Amiran, M. Avi-Yonah, J. Leibovitch, and the di- 
rector S. Yeivin. At Dor a Roman theatre was discovered; at Evron a 
Byzantine church containing colored mosaics with several Greek in- 
scriptions; at Caesarea was discovered a sixth century A. D. public build- 
ing, in which were set up two Roman statues obviously reused (see 


Fig. 14). 


A circle on the central axis of the mosaic floor of the Yafa synagogue. It shows 
an ox facing to the right. The other circle to the right is broken. It shows traces 
of a horned animal and the Hebrew letters RYM, perhaps the end of the name 
(Eph)raim. The central panel seems to have contained the symbols of the twelve 
tribes of Israel. 


A Samaritan synagogue was accidentally discovered at Selbit (an- 
cient Shaalbim ) by a soldier of the Israel Army in 1948, and later cleared 
by Prof. Sukenik under the auspices of the Hebrew University. Most 
significant is the representation on the mosaic floor of Mount Gerizim (?) 
flanked by two seven-branched candlesticks. One inscription on the floor 
is in Samaritan, and the other in Greek. The synagogue discovered in 
1950 by Prof. Sukenik for the Hebrew University at Yafa (ancient Iapha, 
Josephus, Wars, I1, 20,6) near Nazareth dates from the 3rd-4th centuries 
A. D. An unusual feature of this synagogue is its east-west orientation 
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instead of south, towards Jerusalem, as is the case in other Galilean 
synagogues. Of particular interest are the surviving parts of the mosaic 
floors (see Fig. 15), bearing the twelve symbols of the tribes of Israel. 
This is the first time that such a motif appears in ancient synagogue art. 


In 1949, a trial excavation undertaken by the author on Tell el-Jurn, 
the supposed site of ancient En-Gedi, showed that this is a natural hill. 
On its summit were the remains of a Roman fort; it stood on the founda- 
tions of an earlier small fortification, probably from the Israelite period. 
A series of Herodian tombs were also found. 


In the last few years there has been an increase in archaeological 
literary activity, both in Hebrew and in English. The Israel Exploration 
Society continues to publish the Bulletin (BIES) in Hebrew, and it re- 
cently put out an annual, Eretz Israel (Vol. I, 1951). The Museum of 
Jewish Art of the Hebrew University is publishing a Bulletin in English 
(up till now two numbers have appeared, 1950, 1951). The Department 
of Antiquities publishes the “Allon, a Hebrew bulletin, of which three 
numbers have so far appeared. In 1950 a quarterly (in English), The} 
Israel Exploration Journal, made its appearance. Various archaeological 
books as well as the Encyclopaedia Biblica in Hebrew (up till now Vol. I, 
1950), are published by the Mossad Bialik of the Jewish Agency. 


NOTICE 


It is a pleasure to announce that Frank M. Cross, Jr. has been 
made a joint editor of the B.A. Dr. Cross received his doctorate 
from Johns Hopkins University in 1950. After teaching for one 
and one-half years at Wellesley College, he has come to McCormick 
Theological Seminary, where he is a member of the Old Testament 
Department. He and I will be assisted in matters relating to the 
New Testament by Floyd V. Filson (see the box on p. 2). This is 
a public recognition of the service which Professor Filson has been 
rendering the B.A. for year. I should say, furthermore, that to both 
of these men I owe a debt of gratitude for their kindness in editing 
the last three numbers of the B.A. during my leave of absence. 


G. E. W. 
CORRECTION 


By editorial inadvertence a mistake was made in the caption to Fig. 1 
of the September number (Vol. XIV, 3). We have been set right by two 
letters, the following quotation from one of them making quite clear the 
serious nature of the slip: “May one Oxonian reader . .. deferentially 
suggest an early retranslation of the Bodleian Library from Cantabridgean 
limbo to its ancient and honorable Oxford foundations?” 








